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in the way of criticism and conclusions. On the other hand, it is a valuable 
reference source for anyone examining the intellectual climate in Brazil 
during the 1930-1945 period. There are voluminous notes at the end of 
each chapter which serve to expand upon the textual material or to put 
it into a more meaningful context. 

One rather obvious shortcoming of the book lies in the omission of 
any military writers of the period considered. Certain military leaders 
(General Pedro Aurelio de Goes Monteiro, for instance) played signifiant 
roles in the formulation of authoritarian thinking and in the establishment 
of the Estado Novo; the inclusion of a representative of their point of 
view could have provided another dimension to the conceptual frame- 
work which was important at the time as well as in subsequent years. 


Texas Tech University ROBERT A. HAYES 


Armas y poder en América Latina. By MICHAEL T. KLARE and NANCY 
STEIN. México, 1978. Ediciones Era. Tables. Notes. Pp. 251. Paper. 


Since the publication of Edwin Lieuwen’s seminal work, Arms and 
Politics in Latin America in 1960, hundreds of articles and books have 
been written on the role of the Latin American military in society and 
the influence of U.S. civil and military officials on what has often been 
termed the militarization of Latin America. The volume under consid- 
eration contains a series of articles (previously published in NACLA’s 
Latin American and Empire Report, The Nation, and Commonweal) on 
U.S. military and police aid to Latin America and other Third World 
countries in the period 1961-1975. 

Except for the last few chapters which deal with the more general 
topic of the U.S. global military strategy, the authors are concerned 
primarily with the changing nature of U.S. military aid from the conven- 
tional MDAP programs of the 1950s, to John Kennedy's counterinsur- 
gency emphasis (including excellent tables and descriptions of U.S. coun- 
terinsurgency training schools and military hardware), to the more recent 
emphasis on the supply and training of Latin American police and para- 
military establishments. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, Congress sought to reduce drasti- 
cally or even eliminate military aid to Latin America, but as Klare and 
Stein clearly demonstrate, the Pentagon and the executive branch were 
able to circumvent new restrictive legislation by shifting additional funds 
to the Foreign Military Sales program and to the rapidly expanding police 
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and drug enforcement programs. In this effort they were aided by certain 
new national and international conditions. 

First, in 1970 the United States showed a net balance of payments 
deficit for the first time since 1893 and the Nixon administration looked 
to arms sales as one solution. Furthermore, the winding down of both 
the Vietnam War and the space program meant that the aerospace in- 
dustry had to increase foreign sales to avoid possible bankruptcy. Finally, 
as Latin American militaries either sought greater independence from 
U.S. control (the case of Peru stands out) or instituted embarrassingly 
repressive regimes (for example, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay), 
U.S. policymakers began to rely increasingly upon the sale of highly 
sophisticated weaponry (with a concomitant monopoly on replacement 
parts and training) as one means of influencing, even controlling, high 
military officers. Moreover, increased emphasis on civil order and drug 
enforcement struck responsive chords among both government officials 
and private citizens in the United States. 

The tragic result, however, was that U.S. aid and training merely 
increased the repressive capabilities of Latin American militaries and 
police forces, thereby helping to insure continued military rule. 

Based largely on government documents made available under the 
Freedom of Information Act, this book adds some new information and 
statistics to the well-known picture of U.S. military aid, but it does not 
offer any startling new conclusions. It should be of particular interest, 
however, to Latin Americans for whom it was intended. 


San Diego State University THOMAS M. DAVIES, JR. 


Illusions of Conflict: Anglo-American Diplomacy toward Latin America, 
1865-1896. By JOSEPH SMITH. Pittsburgh, 1979. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. Notes. Bibliography. Index. Pp. xv, 276. Cloth. $16.95. 


Joseph Smith is Lecturer in History at the University of Exeter. Two 
of his published articles, from Inter-American Economic Affairs and the 
Journal of Latin American Studies, have been condensed or revised for 
incorporation in Illusions of Conflict, his first book. As a study in Anglo— 
American rivalry, the book falls within a well-established tradition rem- 
iniscent of works by J. Fred Rippy, C. K. Webster, Dexter Perkins, 
Ernest R. May, and others. The central theme is ably developed: despite 
the anti-British bias of much of American diplomacy during the nine- 
teenth century, the United States and Great Britain shared a mutuality 
of interests in Latin America, and British policy generally “respected the 
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